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Bediforiat. 


You have no more right to con- 
serve for the selfish use of you and 
yours the product of a genial mind, 
of an active brain, than you have to 
try to house the sunlight or to mo- 
nopolize the water that gushes out of 
the mountain-side for the refreshing 
of all. 


WE publish in this issue George 
William Curtis’s address before the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference at Sara- 
togaa yearago. It is probably his last 
deliberate utterance to and with the 
Unitarian fellowship, and as such has 
an interest beyond the polish of its 
sentences and the dignity of its senti- 
ment. Our readers will recognize 
how aptly though unconciously ‘he 
characterized the niche which he him- 
self will occupy among the great con- 
fessors of the faith of reason and the 
religion of character. 


Horace E. SCUDDER, writing of a 
child’s first reading books in a paper 
called ‘“The Primer and Literature’”’ in 
the September A/lantic says : 


‘In poetry the child finds his half-formed 
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and thus he is interpreted to himself. Once | 
let genuine poetry possess a child, and the 
hardness of later life will not wholly efface 
its power; but let the cultivation of the 
love of poetry come late, and it comes 
hard.”’ 

We are glad to have this truth 
pointed out in connection with a 
‘‘primer’’ ; but why should not the 
intelligent parent, if the teacher be 
too busy, go with the child, direct into 
the fields of literature. Read to and 
with little ones the easy things in the 
big books themselves and they will 
never know when they began to live 
on literature. 


THE new Kindergarten Magazine, 
published monthly in Chicago, under 
the editorship of Andrea and Amalie 
Hofer, carries on its title page three 
vignettes, respectively of Pestalozzi, 
Mann, and Froebel. It is fitting 
that between these great teachers of 
Europe should be placed the benig- 
nant face of Horace Mann, who as 
much as they, perhaps, advanced the 
interest of popular education. He 
taught the teachers of America how 
to reach the mind of their pupils 
along the lines of nature, and showed 
them that culture is a growth like 
that of the apples on the trees. 


PROFESSOR BISHOF of Russia was 


enfranchisment of woman because the 
average weight of woman’s brain is 
one thousand, two hundred and fifty 
grams, while the male’s brain aver- 
age one thousand, three hundred and 
fifty grams. Women have recently 
had their revenge by weighing the 
professor’s brain after his death and 
finding that it only weighed one 
thousand, two hundred and _ forty 
grams. He was five grams below 
the average of the ‘‘inferior sex.’’ 
We wonder if this weighing test 
might not bring confusion to the ar- 
gument of some of the Aldermen of 
the City of Chicago who recently 
combined in defeating the confirma- 
tion of Miss Ada Sweet, as a member 
of the Board of Education of the city, 
on the sole ground that she was a 
woman and not competent to grapple 
with the executive perplexities of 
blpwic school work. 


THE name of Miss Emily L. Austin 
is familiar to those who have studied 
the work among the colored people of 
the south since the war. She wasone 
of the first women to take hold of 
the work of educating the freedmen 
on long lines. She worked her way 
to the head of one of the most success- 
ful institutions of that kind in the 
south, at Knoxville, Tenn. An ac- 
count of our visit to this school was 
published in UNITY some years ago. 
It combined all the modern methods 
of manual training and domestic in- 
struction with thorough work in text- 
book and class-room. Now we are 
glad to learn that she is heading the 
movement to build at Hampton an 
‘““Abby May Home,’’ in which will be 
taught, to use her own words, ‘‘ what 
is now called domestic science, but 
which is only another name for good 
old-fashioned housework ir all its 
branches.’’ ‘Three thousand dollars 
for the building has already been 
raised and five hundred more will 
complete it without debt. The sum- 
mer students at Hampton are work- 
ing on the building. Meanwhile, Miss 


thoughts and imaginations fully expressed, | 


Austin is recruiting in the north, 
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wont to stoutly protest against the 


ready for her beneficent work. At 
Hampton is situated the school which 
Gen. Armstrong has made famous as 
atraining school for Indians and col- 
ored boys in Virginia. We can think 
of nothing more fitting than that a 
building of this kind should bear the 
beneficent name of Abby May, a name 
which all liberal women and men 
should be glad to hold in perpetual 
remembrance, and we trust that there 
are women readers of UNiTy who will 
promptly complete this benign fund. 
Any contribution to it my be sent to 
the Senior Editor of UNITy. 


MADAME Loyson, the wife of 
‘‘Father Hyacinthe,’’ addressed the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Chicago at the Methodist 
church block, on Thursday, the 29th. 
We fear she shocked some of those 
good people by her advocacy of an 
open fair on Sunday. She objected 
to turning the thousands who would 
crowd the city back upon the tempta- 
tions that will abound onevery hand, 
but suggested how fine it would be to 
have preaching in every known lan- 
guage Of the world so that none need 
be turned away unfed. She pictured 
the grandeur of turning the immense 
building of Liberal Arts on Sunday 
into one grand sacred concert hall 
where the sound of praise would be 
heard and shared by thousands— 
where the best talent could spend it- 
self in this noble form of worship. 
After this broad and generous view of 
what should be done for the spiritual 
man, she outlined a plan of providing 
the multitude with pure, cold water, 
and suggested that bread be baked of 
convenient form to carry in one’s 
pocket. The picture she made was 
as she said ‘‘not alone of an open 
World’s Fair on Sunday, but of a 
veritable City of God.’’ Something 
like this has been UNITY’s demand 
from the beginning. And we do not 
yet see anything impracticable in it 
We do not think it necessary for the 
management of the Exposition to go 
into the work of holding religious 
services. Let them but give open 
gates and allow all those who desire 
to preach, pray, sing or lecture, to do 


may be able to arrange under a friend- 
ly administration and subject always 
to good order and gracious courtesy. 
Let Madame Loyson’s dream be 
realized. 


———— 


The Wandering Jew. 


The Jews have just been celebrating 
their New Year festival ( September 
23). In Chicago the event was im- 
pressed upon the Gentile mind by the 
fact that the congregation over which 
Dr. Hirsch presides dedicated at that 
time what is practically a new audi- 
torium, created out of their much en- 
larged synagogue. The season is a 
good time to glance at the vicissitudes 
of this deathless people. 

The Wandering Jew, doomed to a 
terrestrial immortality, for an indig- 
nity offered to Jesus on his way to 
Calvary, has appealed strongly to the 
imagination of artists; but we do not 
have to go tothe realm of legend and 
fancy to find the Jew, who has been 
doomed to be a homeless wanderer on 
the face of the earth through the 
weary Christian centuries. 


so under such circumstances as they’ 


dreaded like a pestilence, despised as 
a criminal. The story of his perse- 
cution is the saddest record in Chris- 
tendom and his persecution is not yet 
ended. 

That such a treatment must have 
impressed itself upon the character of 
the victims goes without the saying. 
Jf the Spanish exile must ‘‘ Take no 
silver or gold with him,’’ as the 
order ran, he will, of course, exchange 
as much of this as possible for dia- 
monds and other precious stones. So 
the Arabs ripped open the bodies of 
the victims landed upon their coast 
to secure the gems they had swal- 
lowed. If the Jew is not permitted 
to hold real estate, of course he will 
become a trader and thus make him- 
self the capitalist of Christendom, the 
founder of our banking system, per- 
haps the inventor of our ‘‘ bill of ex- 
change.’’ Thus he, whom kings 
sought to destroy, became the ruler 
of kings. The Rothschilds of the 
world have needed no crown to give 
them imperial power able to loose or 
bind the dogs of war at their will. 

But the Jew did more than intro- 
duce the potency of money. In the 
earlier centuries of our era, Christen- 
dom so largely monopolized the 
supernatural world that the Jew was 
left the natural world for his field. 
So we find him studying mathematics, 
astronomy and medicine, while his 
Christian persecutors were drunk with 
ghostly consolations and enamored of 
miracles, and of heaven. The Jews 
were the teachers of the Saracens and 
Moors, who in the dark ages injected 
into Europe a bright ray of scientific 
light. 

Not only in the realm of science 
were they forerunners but the descend- 
ants of Isaiah and the fellow country- 
men of Paul kept the torch of 
philosophy burning. The intellectual 
vigor of these people makes them still 
dominant. In spite, or on account, 
of these persecutions the Jew is still 
represented by more than his propor- 
tions in all the departments of learn- 
ing, whether it be philosophic, classic, 
or scientific. 

One writer at least, and that a wom- 
an, has compelled us to recognize 
these facts in a way we cannot forget. 
She who has coupled a larger heart 
with a larger brain than was ever be- 
fore combined in a-woman’s form, she 
who stands with the foremost of her 
age, of any sex or nation, as a con- 
fessor of the human soul, a voice of 
the spirit, a weapon against wrong, 
has called attention to the significant 
fact that these people ‘‘ with oriental 
sunlight in their blood, yet capable of 
being everywhere acclimatized have a 
force and a toughness which enables 
them to carry off the best prizes.’’ 
At the time of her writing she could 
say ‘‘The leader of the Republican 
party in France is a Jew, the leader 
of the Liberal party in Germany is 
a Jew, and the head of the Con- 
servative party in England is a 
Jew.’’ George Eliot in Daniel De- 
ronda and in that short crisp and 
eloquent essay of hers, ‘‘ The Modern 
Hep, Hep, Hep, in Theophrastus 
Such’’ has given the most masterly 
rebuke to the so-called Christian 
world for its most unchristian treat- 
ment of its own mother, that has been 
offered since the days of. Lessing. 
His ‘‘ Nathan the Wise’’ is a book 


The Jew. 
has been hunted like a wild beast, 


whose moral grandeur, a hundred 
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years has not yet prepared us for. It 
was the first commanding note in 
modern thought that compelled atten- 
tion to the fact, that the three great 
Monotheistic religions of the world 
are of Jewish origin. They gave, as 
George Eliot puts it roundly “‘ relig- 
ion to one-half of the world and that 
the more civilized half.’’ 

‘It will not do to forget, that these 
eighteen hundred years of steadfast- 
ness and growth isa direct outcome 
of that ancient life reflected in what 
we call the Old Testament. There is 
no break in the continuity. Judaism 
has not been cut in two by Christian- 
ity, or Mohammedanisn. We know 
not which is the more admirable, that 
great storehouse of human life re- 
flected in the regulations of. the Pen- 
tateuch, the morality of the prophets, 
the devoutness of the Psalms and the 
subtle philosophy of Job and the 
Wisdom Series; or the tremendous 
strength, the grim loyalty mingled 
with domestic tenderness and purity 
which those old writings have in- 
spired in the long generations of the 
homeless Jew. But the two go to- 
gether, one cannot be understood 
without the other and both are 
worthy of study. 

Such considerations emphasize the 
importance of the Sunday-school 
studies which Unity furthers this 
year under the lead of Mr. Hugen- 
holtz. And for this reason we rejoice 
in the work which Professor Moulton 
began last Sunday night in his Uni- 
versity Extension work at All Souls 
Church in Chicago, on the ‘‘ Literary 
Study of the Bible.’’ Not dogma but 
literature, not theology but poetry, 
not doctrine but life, is the highest 
find in these old Bible treasures. Not 
the graduate of the Divinity School 
but the student of that broader divin- 
ity which.comes from the study of the 
broad fields of science and literature 
is the one to warm again these chilled 
pages, to relink the broken chain 
that connects the old with the new, to 
make brothers of Rabbi Ben Ezra 
and Isaiah, unite Paul to Kzekiel, the 
Psalms and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Religion is impotent in its struggle 
with bigotry, cruelty and persecution 
until it is reinforced by knowledge, 
strengthened by study, made clear- 
eyed and firm-handed by science. 


From Across the Sea. 


DEAR UNITY :—The gentle edito- 
rial reminder which I find in one of 
your issues, 0n my return from a 
month’s seasidé sojourn, stirs in me 
a feeling of shame that a promise, 
made some time back, should not 
have been redeemed before. And 
what can I plead for my neglect? 
That I have been busy? Oh yes, 
busy enough, but it is the busy man 
who finds the most time. No, that, 
I fear, cannot be my excuse. In old 
copy-book times one had to write, as 
a sound moral proposition, that ‘‘ Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time’’; and 
it is just this, that constant putting 
off has robbed me of the pleasure of 
sending you some words of greeting, 
and your readers of— But no! itis 
not for me to say that they have been 
robbed of anything. 

And now, what am I to say? 
What is there to tell of what is being 
done or thought of on this side of the 
Atlantic? Just at this time we are 
all holiday making. Legislators, 
social reformers, parsons, men of bus- 
iness, men of leisure, are seeking 
recuperation here, there, and every- 
where. Some of them are coming 
back, with a fresh lease of life, and 
settling down to their duties. Others 
are still enjoying such a commune 
with nature, that they will be all the 
better for it, and will communicate 
some of their betterment to hundreds 


Be of their fellows. This is the lazy 
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time, and possibly it is the growing 
time, but it will account for any lack 
of interest which may appear in these 
lines. 

The fact is, we are resting after a 
period of excitement, a period when 
men’s minds have been greatly and 
deeply stirred. The general election 
which took place in the month of 
June, and for which preparations had 
long been going on, was no ordinary 
affair. The strict party lines which 
ordinarily separate the two great 
parties in the state were not ob- 
served. Men who had been looked 
upon as staunch Liberals were found 
in the opposite ranks, and there was 
a bitterness infused into the struggle 
for a majority which has long been 
absent in our electoral contests. On 
the one side the Tory party, rein- 
forced by allies calling themselves 
Liberal Unionists, having had six 
years of power, sought an indorse- 
ment of its policy, and appealed to 
the electors to send it back to carry 
on the work of maintaining law and 
order in Ireland. On the other, the 
Liberals allied to the Irish National- 
ists asked the country to show by its 
verdict that it disapproved of the 
methods by which Ireland has been 
governed, and that it desired to give 
that country such power of Home 
government as would make its people 
not only law-abiding but contented. 
This was the issue upon which the 
election was fought, and won. The 
country has converted a majority of 
seventy odd supporters of Tory rule 
into a minority of forty, and in so 
doing has expressed its approval of 
the principle of Home Rule, though 
as no special measure embodying that 
principle was before the country, it 
is free to withdraw its support of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, should 
the Bill they introduce be unsatis- 
factory. 

On the eve of the election a care- 
fully prepared demonstration took 
place in Belfast, designed to show 
that Ulster would not consent to be 
governed by an Irish parliament. 
Subsequent explanations have con- 
siderably modified the effect of this 
demonstration, but it must regretfully 
be admitted that it had a strong in- 
fluence on the timid and bigoted. 
For it was an appeal to bigotry and 
to the worst passions. Lord Salis- 
bury took advantage of it, and in his 
address to the electors of Great Brit- 
ain passionately called upon them to 
avert the terrors of a civil war, and to 
save their Protestant brethren in Ire- 
land from the tyranny and oppression 
of their Catholic fellow subjects. 
Mr. Gladstone took higher ground 
than this, and his appeal proved the 
stronger. No one can doubt that the 
vigorous personality of our octoge- 
narian premier did much to secure the 
result. His pluck and endurance ; 
his pertinacity and the sacrifices he 
has made during the last six years in 
a cause which commended itself to 
his sense of right and duty, were fac- 
tors, the strength of which was in- 
calculable. 

And now he has, at the age of 
eighty-three, a task before him, at 
which many a younger man would 
feel appalled. His opponents are 
bitter, and relentless: they number 
among them the most powerful and 
the most wealthy in the land. ‘They 
can command the pens and the tal- 
ents of many an able man, and they 
will not scruple to avail themselves of 
any story however improbable or mal- 
ignant, or to use any means which 
will thwart or hinder the Liberal 
leader in his work. For it is not 
simply a question of Home Rule that 
is being fought over. ‘These men are 
fighting for the retention of a power 
which they know to be slipping from 
them to passing into the hands of the 
people. One cannot therefore be sur- 


prised at their animosity against, the 


people’s leader, though we may doubt 
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‘their wisdom in seeking to stop the 


incoming tide. Mr. Gladstone will 
be supported by some able lieuten- 
ants. Some of his colleagues have 
served under him before; some are 
new men who have yet to win their 
spurs in office. At present they are 
engaged in hatching the measures 
which will be presented to parliament 
when it meets next year, though, of 
course, the measure which will be 
looked for with the greatest curiosity 
and interest will be that designed to 
give Home Rule to Ireland. 

I have already referred to the cleav- 
age made in the Liberal ranks over 
this burning question. Probably no- 
where has this been shown more dis- 
tinctly than in the Unitarian body. 
There have been nineteen members 
of that body returned to the present 
parliament, of whom fifteen support 
and four oppose Mr. Gladstone. It 
would probably be well within the 
truth to say that the majority of Uni- 
tarians are to be found in the Liberal 
ranks, but some very prominent men 
among us are no longer there. Fort- 
unately, while the political division 
is strong, it has not interfered with 
the religious work of the denomina- 
tion, which is being prosecuted vigor- 
ously enough. We have _ recently 
sustained a loss by the death of the 
Rev. Henry Ierson, who for the last 
seventeen years has been the secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. Although somewhat 
sudden at the last, his death was 
scarcely unexpected. He had been 
suffering from an affection of the heart 
for some time, and only two months 
ago he resigned the _ secretariat, 
which has fallen into the younger and 
probably more vigorous hands of the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, who does 
not seem to know when he has got 
enough to do. Mr. Ierson was orig- 
inally trained for the Baptist ministry, 
but he left that many years ago, and 
before he entered upon the official 
duties before mentioned, occupied the 
London pulpits of South Place, Carter 
Lane, and Islington. He wasa man 
of culture and learning, but not of 
much pulpit power. He wascourteous 
in his bearing, and devoted in his 
attachment to the principles of Uni- 
tarianism, his sympathies not being 
however, with the most advanced 
school, but lying midway between 
that and the conservatives. 

The Whit-week meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation passed off very successfully. For 
the first time in the history of the 
Association the office of president was 
filled by a minister, the Rev. Dr. 
Crosskey of Birmingham. He deliv- 
ered a ‘‘ presidential address,’’ which 
has since been published, and has, I 
hope, reached you. This is an inno- 
vation, as in previous years the presi- 
dent has contented himself with 
making a few ‘‘ remarks.’’ Dr. Cross- 
key’s address was a much more formal 
announcement, and I venture to think, 
fully as able as any that has of late 
years fallen from the chairman of the 
Congregational or Baptist Unions, or 
even from the president of the Wes- 
leyan Conference. In connection with 
the Association it has been deter- 
mined to establish a lectureship to be 
called ‘‘The Essex Hall Lecture,’’ 
that hall being our headquarters. The 
first is to be given by Stopford Brooke 
who will take for his topic ‘“The In- 
fluence of Religion on Ljiterature.’’ It 
will not, however, be given before 
next Whitsuntide. 

Since I wrote you last, Brooke Her- 
ford has settled down at Hampstead, 
and is throwing himself more suo 
into the work of the denomination. 
His congregation has largely in- 
creased, and he is attracting the in- 
terest of the younger members of his 
flock who are attaching themselves to 
the work of the church. ‘Two of our 
London pulpits are still vacant, and a 
third is being only temporarily sup- 
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plied} Last month Robert Collyer 
preached in two of our London chap. 
els, and last week he was accorded qa 
public reception at Essex Hall. Need 
it be said that he was listened to with 
rapt attention, or that his addresses 
were full of a happy combination of 
humor and pathos? 

Two events have created some- 
thing more than a passing interest in 
the religious world. I mean the 
meeting of the Summer School of 
Theology at Oxford, and the Grinde}- 
wald Conference on Church Union. 
The former was attended by some 
three hundred ministers of all denom- 
inations, who on the invitation of 
Principal Fairbairn of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, listened to lectures and 
addresses by some of the principal 
exponents of what is termed the 
Higher Criticism in England and 
America. Charles Briggs was there. 
and was more enthusiastically re- 
ceived ; Professors Marcus Dods and 
Bruce wete among the lecturers, 
and Canon Driver, too. Of course 
the conservative element was not 
wanting, but some of the statements 
made by the heretical professors must 
have startled not a few of their hearers. 
Early in the present year a protest 
was sent to the 7zmes newspaper de- 
nouncing this Higher Criticism as 
undermining faith in the Bible, in 
God, and the supernatural. It was 
signed by forty dignitaries of the 
Church of England, but only served 
to call forth far more effective coun- 
terblasts, and the 7zmes itself, in a 
leading article, adopted the newer 
conclusions, and set aside as foolish 
and mistaken the criticism it had for 
years continued to make. ‘That such 
a thing as the Summer School should 
have taken place at all is enough to 
make some of the old stagers rub their 
eyes ; that it should have taken place 
in that hot bed of orthodoxy, Oxford, 
would be still more surprising were it 
not for the fact that the teaching of 
the late school of critics has been mak- 
ing quiet headway for some time. 

With respect to the conference on 
Church Union at Grindelwald in 
Switzerland, I do not anticipate much 
will come of it. Of course those who 
go there are prepared to be civil and 
courteous ; temporarily they will seek 
to unionize differences, and try to find 
a basis for union. But sucha basis is 
a doctrinal, therefore a mistaken one. 
There is no doubt that some of the 
churches could, with little difficulty, 
bring themselves into union. What 
divides them is some little matter of 
ritual or church government. But a 
church union that leaves out the ra- 
tionalistic element in religion is a 
one-sided sort of affair and that is just 
what is the matter with this confer- 
ence. If all these good people would 
but realize that it is not so much a 
union of churches as a unity of spirit 
that is needed they would be doing 
far more good than in promoting 
‘‘ pious picnics”’ in a delightful coun- 
try. At the same time we may hope 
that out of this very desire for union 
there may be born a new spirit, and 
that at any rate there may come 4a 
gradual toning down of sectarian as- 
perities as men come to know each 
other better and to appreciate the dif- 
ferences which education and tempera- 
ment and social surroundings give 
rise to. 

We have been greatly favored this 
year in the matter of visitors from 
your side. Early in the spring Felix 
Adler drew crowds to listen to his ex- 
position of Ethical Culture; then 
Edward Everett Hale, Senator Hoar, 
and Edward Atkinson came to see 
us, and others of the brethren whose 
names are not so familiar to us gave us 
an opportunity of making or renew- 
ing their acquaintance, and shortly we 
are hoping to see the friend who 
muses in the Christian Register ot 
enlivens us with his ‘‘ Brevities.’’ 

London, September, 1892. B. 
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Gontrikuted and Selected, 


Lines. 


In joy are all the flowers’ roots, 
And love makes everything ; 

‘Tis love glows in the lowest brutes 
And fashions every wing. 


A happy heart is everywhere, 
A loving thought in all ; 

A father heart beats on to share 
Whatever may befall. 


In me it gracious doth abide, 
Moves with my pilgrimage ; 

I know if it were selfish pride, 
If it were wicked rage, 


The birds would die, the flowers blight, 
And all things rot in graves ; 

The sun put out, eternal night, 
Insanity that raves. 


But birds at song and blooming flowers 
And beating heart of mine, 
Each thing that moves in life’s dear 
powers 
Are in the love divine. 


So fare I forth, whatever way 
May call my growing soul ; 

Through all the changes love doth stay, 
And joy laughs through the whole. 


—J. W. Scott, in Kindly Light. 


The Conference Resolution. 


I am sorry to see the quotation in 
Unity of Mr. Salter’s remarks on the 
much-questioned ‘‘resolution.’’ Mr. 
Salter is an admirable, noble man— 
none finer. But there is a dialect of 
the Unitarian household which he 
knows not. He is alien to it by birth. 
He never has acquired it by study 
(even if so alone it could be acquired), 
still less by residence. When we 
come to the w*zceties and delicate 
idioms of a language, it is not the 
foreign-bred that we go to for instruc- 
tion nor that should himself be very 
ready and confident in it. I deem 
Mr. Salter wholly astray as to the 
significance of the resolution, astray 
even as to its /iteral implication, and 
still more astray as to its spiritual 
intent and force in the minds of those 
whose votes passed it. | 

There is one point which seems to 
have been entirely overlooked in the 
discussions of this subject in UNITY. 
To call attention to that point is all 
I wish to do at present. I refer to 
the language adopted by the Confer- 
ence in 1889, in the ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee on the Endowment Fund.”’ 
The Report says— 


“The object of this fund is: Zo give 
greater permanency and efficiency to the mis- 
sltonary work of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, which, after serving the cause of 
religious liberty and practical piety for 
thirty-seven years, has proven its right to 
public confidence and its capacity effectually 
lo work for the cause of liberal religion ; 

To place the Conference on a firm basis as 
an organization that is fundamentally com- 
milted to the propagation of a religion in 
which character will be made superior to all 
thought lines or doctrinal distinctions ; 

Lo aid in the building of churches, the 
conditions of whose membership will always 
be open to those who through such activities 
desire to advance or to be advanced in Truth, 
Righteousness and Love. 


* * * * * 


We believe that the West needs sucha 
religion and such churches as this Confer- 
ence has fostered.”’ 


This Report was adopted heartily 
by the Conference. 

It means not, nor can mean, either 
more or less than the resolution now 
In question. The italics, of course, 
are mine, introduced merely to show 
to the eye the language equivalent to 
that of the resolution; nor do the 
other expressions not italicized limit 
those words any more than the reso- 
lution is limited to the same intent 
by the words, ‘‘In harmony with the 
foregoing PREAMBLE.’’ ‘The capitals 
of course, are mine. 

From this it follows: 


{that it was lawful even to profane the 


set forth and recorded in the general | 
course of its business, the substance 


and intent of the resolution, ought 
steadily to have refused to say it 
again, as needless, as in a manner 
trifling with its own record, and espe- 
cially as being demanded then under 
circumstances which would lay the 
action open to the possibility and 
even probability of grave misconcep- 
tion. 

2. That the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Endowment Fund and 
its adoption by the Conference being 
on record, those who offered and in- 
sisted on the resolution had no just 
occasion for it, and ought not to have 
asked it. 

3. That it is not so excellent, 
rational or gracious now, as it would 
have been then, if ever, to broach the 
withholding of subscriptions from the 
Endowment Fund. 


a. ae 


What Did Jesus do on Sunday 
Evening ? 


We know that he walked through 
the corn-fieldon Sunday and plucked 
and ate the ears; and when the 
Pharisees reproved him, answered 


temple as David and his friends did 
while they appeased their hunger 
with the show bread. We know also 
that he healed the withered hand and 
defended himself from their censure 
by the story of the sheep that had 
fallen into the pit; concluding with 
the answer ‘‘ Wherefore it zs lawful to 
do well on the Sabbath day.’’ All of 
these things he did on the Sabbath 
day, but what did he do in the even- 
ing? Did he refrain then, do you 
think, from works of helpfulness, of 
kindness and pity? Did he refrain, 
do you imagine, to speak for the 
downtrodden, the oppressed, the 
helpless, on Sabbath evening? 

We are asking this question, be- 
cause our attention has been called to 
the enormity practiced in these days 
of secular lectures on Sunday even- 
ing-—lectures that ‘take no text from 
the Scriptures of two thousand years 
ago, but find them on every hand 


our great cities. Pinched faces, in- 
sufficient clothing, filth, disease and 


the conventional setting of ‘‘ firstly ’”’ 
and ‘‘ secondly.’’ 


through South Halsted street to-day, 
and behold the unfortunates there, 


evenings. 
Where are our hearts 


to a better knowledge of life? 


making? 
that if Jesus could have heard Mr. 
Biznow or Mrs. Kelly last winter, 


of a few fingers was a thing too com- 


employed, not to visit upon his em- 
ployer any responsibility for his mis- 
fortunes, it seems, 


1. That the Conference once having 


their wrongs. Who dare say that we 
would not? 

To the ears of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Unitarians, all this questioning 
as to the probable action of Jesus may 
seem superfluous and to be answered 
by the general statement that what 
seems right is to be done in spite of 
all precedent or authority, approval 
or disapproval of persons even the 
most sacred. What is wanted they 
may tell us in the words of Dorothea 
Dix is ‘‘ Not to be followers of Jesus 
but to be followers of what he fol- 
lowed.’’ 


MUSIC FOR 


Cantatas. 


POR 
Singing Schools = Societies: 
Esther, the Beautiful Queen. 


By Wm. B. Bradbury. Has had an enormous sale. 
Time of presentation 2 hours; full instructions in the 
book. (Orchestral parts may be rented, $5.00 per month. ) 
Price 50 cents. 


Belshazzar’s Feast, or the Fall of Babylon. 


By G. F. Root. A dramatic Cantata in ten scenes, with 
fine solos, part songs, and choruses. Eight characters; 
Jewish costumes. Price 50 cents. 


when they walk the back streets of 


degradation are the familiar texts for 
such sermons, though they may lack 


Somehow we have 
a feeling that if Jesus could walk 


he would not need to formulate a 
parable to teach the lesson of the 
Good Samaritan, and we think he 
would not object to telling the story 
of their wrongs if the synagogues 
were to be opened to him on Sunday 


and our 
heads, that we dare make objections 
to such use of Sunday evening as 
shall help the ignorant and the needy 
Where 
are our consciences if we refrain from 
puncturing the equanimity of the 
complacently comfortable who shut 
their eyes and try to believe that the 
misery of the slums is @// of its own 
It seems quite probable 


when they told of the sweating sys- 
tem and of the child labor in the 
stamping works, where the daily loss 


mon to excite surprise, and where the 
child must bind himself before he is 


I say, that he 
might have been stirred with right- 
eous indignation like unto that shown 
to the money-changers in the temple 
and he might have violated the Sab- 


editor of the Pall Mall Gazette not to 
be followers of Christ but to de Christs. 


We must learn with the courageous 


‘*’The world’s saviors are the move- 
ments of humanity itself—not so 
much individuals as ideas.’’ 


| 
Leaving the Slough Behind. | 


In the struggle of life many men 
and women are hampered and de- 
pressed by the memory of past weak- 
nesses, errors, and sins. The hours 
of their real spiritual prosperity are 
overshadowed and embittered by the 
recollection of their spiritual adversi- 
ties. It is one of the wise and help- 
ful laws of our nature that in freeing 
ourselves from weakness and sin we 
do not free ourselves from the memory 
of them. The value of the experience 
lies in the lesson we learn from it, 
and the truest repentance is often 
witnessed by the poignancy of the sor- 
row, and both the lesson and the sor- 
row have their roots in memory. But 
while we are not to forget that we 
have sometimes fallen, we are not al- 
ways to carry the mud with us; the 
slough is behind, but the clean, clear- 
ly-defined road stretches ahead of us, 
skies are clear, and God is beyond. 
We were made for purity, truth and 
fidelity, and the very abhorrence of 
the opposites of these qualities, which 
grows and deepens within us, bears 
testimony that our aspirations are be- 
coming our attainments. The really 
noble thing about any man or woman 
is not freedom from all stains of the 
lower life, but the deathless aspiration 
which forever drives us forward and 
will not let us rest in any past whether 
good or bad. That which makes us 
respect ourselves is not what men call 
a blameless career, but the hunger and 
thirst after God which makes all our 
doing unsatisfying and inadequate to 
us. Better a thousand times the eager 
and passionate fleeing to God from a 
past of faults and weaknesses, with an 
irrresistible longing for rest in the 
everlasting verities, than the most re- 
spectable career which misses this 
profound impulse. The past remains 
with us to remind us of our perils and 
our constant need of help, but it ought 
not to haunt and oppress us. The 
real life of an aspiring soul is always 
ahead. We are not fleeing from the 
devil but seeking God.—Christian 
Union. 


Divinus Hominis Animus. 


When, in their lapse the slow-drawn centu- 
ries 

Parting at last, in glorious light unveil 

One lonely form, supreme above assail 

That strives in vain to shake the inward 
peace, 

Yet strongly passioning for man’s release 

From bonds of sin and darkuess’ ancient 
bale ; 

Why such an one not man, but God, we hail, 

Deny to noble manhood such increase? 

Ah soul! Thou feignest. In thine own poor 
heart 

Thou know’st a latent fire, that, stirred and 
fanned 

By strenuous high effort, would expand 

Triumphant, to consume thy baser part, 

Snatch thee from these soul-stifling cares of 

' tnine, 

And bear thee to the heights thou call’st 

divine. 
MARIAN MEAD. 


ALL reform must come from above ; 
the more favored must always lift the 


bath evening by telling the story of 


» 


‘l'imes: not dramatic. 


Pilgrim Fathers, 


Root. An historical Cantata of Colonial 
Price 50 cents; libretto, 12 cents. 


Daniel. 
Ruth and Boaz. 


Price, paper, 65 cents. 


For Female Voices Only: 
Twin Sisters. 


Easy and pleasant. Price 40 cents. 


By G. F. 


Price 50 cents. 


’ ’ 
Picnic. 
No action, no dialogue, one hour of solos, trios, 
choruses, ete. Price 75 cents. 


Maud Irving. 


With dialogue and action. Price 50 cents. 


New Flower Queen. 


A bright Cantata for festive occasions, not difficult. 
Timetwo hours, 15 characters. Price 60 cents. 


For Male ana Female Voices: 
Garden of Singing Flowers. 


By Holden. One siwple scene; the only characters 
are the gardener and the different flowers; music is 
simple but pretty. Price 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Gypsy Queen. 


In two acts; easy costumes and scenery. 
ally good music. Price 60 cents. 


Quixotic Quakers. 


A droll dialogue, with bright, humorous music. 
50 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


The Jolly Farmers. 


For high school, amateur clubs, etc. 
$3.60 per dozen. 


Heroes of ‘76. 


Dramatic Cantata of the Revolution, in three acts. 
Price $1.00. Words only,10 cents. 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


Newly revised edition, greatly enlarged, 111 pages, 
from new plates. All the favorite compositions of Bill- 
ings, Swan, Holden, Read, Kimball, Ingalls, ete. Price 
50 cents postpaid; $4.56 per dozen not prepaid. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Cantatas for 
Children. Sent free. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 
A PROPOSAL , 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POW DER, 


An English 
table luxury, 
providing dain- 
ties Lo — 
variety, the FAR 
choicest dishes é Shines 
and the richest Bg ’ 


Exception- 


Price 


Price 40 cents; 


custard, with- = = ae 
out eggs. 
A 25c. package will be sufficient to make four pints, 


which can either be served in dishes or from 
glasses. 


A enpply, fresh from England, has just been re- 


ceived 
WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO 


RETAIL: 

W.D. CLARK & OO......... 3917 Cottage Grove Ave. 

GILLESPIE & CoO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 
And other leading grocers, Chicago, LIl. 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILOSOPHY 


(Physical and Ethical) 


. 


By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER, 


An unpretentious but serviceable and thorough 
volume onthe physical and ethical sides of philoso- 
phical truth. Thewriter, Mr. W. M. Salter, is an 
ethicalteacher in Philadelphia and also the author 
ofa bright volumeentitled, ‘‘Ethical Religion.” This 
volume presents an examination into two funda- 
mental conceptions, matter and duty. It isthe fruit 
of the author’s own thinking andis in some respects ~ 
an outline of his ethical teaching....The work is 
valuable because it indicates the tendencies ofthe 
thinking of one of the clearest-headed ethical teach- 
ers and writers in the country....No student of 
moral philosophy can afford to ignore it.—Boston 
Herald. 

Cloth, 16mo., 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


or woman in every county to 

$30 TO $90 take the sole agenc foe an 
WEE K petice poner * nesene eg 
ome and indispensable in 

every oftice. SELLS AT SIGHT, 


in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 


which it will bring you a steady income, Splen 
the right n. Don’t lose a 


did opening for 
lg 0 Good jobs are scarce and soon taken, 
Write at once to J. W. JON . 


less favored. 


Springfield, Ohio, 
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Shum Yoox Pulpit. 


OO 


Address of George William 
Curtis. 


ON TAKING THE CHAIR AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT SARA- 
TOGA, SEPTEMBER, IS5gI. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: — I 
confess some little difhidence in 
finding myself in this place; for, al- 
though I have had some experiences 
of political conventions in this hall, I 
fear that I must call myself too much 
a stranger to a religious assembly. 
The word ‘‘ religious’’ may, however, 
be ill chosen ; for I have heard that 
Unitarians are altogether given over 
to ‘‘ mere morality*”’ But I have not 
been dismayed by hearing it, for I 
know of no Church or State that has 
been harmed by it; and it has some- 
times seemed to me that both Church 
and State might be greatly benefited 
by a little more mere morality. But 
I throw myself upon your charitable 
forbearance. Bred a Unitarian, I 
have been always accustomed to great 
freedom of thought and speech ; and 
[ am confident that the parliamentary 
rules of a Unitarian conference, how- 
ever they may restrict in the interest 
of others the excursions of our speech 
in length, yet will never constrain 
what Roger Williams called soul 
liberty, which is the distinctive glory 
of the Unitarian name. 

My first duty, after thanking you, 
as I most cordially do, for assigning 
me to this place and welcoming you 
to the opening of this auspicious and 
promising congress, is to recall your 
thoughts for a moment to the distin- 
guished man in whose place I stand, 
the late President of this Conference, 
Mr. Justice Miller of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Every church gladly decorates itself 
with the names of its great confessors. 
Every party and every cause is strong 
in the genius, in the renown and the 
service of its representatives. And 
the liberal religious spirit of this 
country finds its happiest ‘llustration 
in the good and great men who have 
borne its name, in the great move- 
ments of progress and reform, social, 
moral, religious, with which it is 
identified, and with that constant ex- 
tension of the spirit of religious lib- 
erty which universally prevails. I 
know that these are facts of which it 
is constantly said that we are most 
aggressively conscious and most pain- 
fully unwilling to forget. Why 
should we forget them? England 
remembers always with pride that 
Alfred, Shakspere, Newton, How- 
ard, were Englishmen. Never does 
American patriotism tire of telling the 
story of Washington, nor any land 
the traditions of its heroes and of its 
heroic days. Tell me why should not 
Unitarianism point to its illustrious 
confessors, and say, ‘‘ These are my 
interpreters, these are my children ?”’ 
Why should it not-point to great pub- 
lic service, to noble character, to 
righteous lives, and say, ‘‘If these 
are the fruits of heterodoxy, so much 
the worse for orthodoxy ?’’ I like 
to think that Mr. Justice Miller was 
a Unitarian, not because of any theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical views that he 
may have held—for I do not know 
what they were—nor for any sectarian 
or denominational pride that I feel— 
for I am not conscious of any—but 
the association of his name, the asso- 
ciation of the life, the character and 
career of an eminent public magistrate 
and a constitutional jurist rivaled 
only by John Marshall, commends to 
public sympathy and intelligence the 
truth that Christianity is less to be 
considered an orthodox doctrine than 
a righteous life. 

Itis always an interesting question, 
and one upon which the reports and 


ts 


| debates of this Conference will un- 


doubtedly throw a great deal of light, 
whether the number of Unitarian 
societies in this country increases pro- 
portionately with the increase of popu- 
lation. I confess for myself that is a 
less important and less interesting 
question than the other: whether the 
spirit of Christianity, the spirit, that 
is to say, of love, of fraternity, of 


brotherhood and religious liberty, is- 


—as I think —constantly advancing. 
This last question is one which obvi- 
ously cannot be answered in any very 
definite or detailed manner. It isnot 
answered by counting all the churches 
and the communicants, all the preach- 
ers and the converts, of all the vari- 
ous denominations in the country, as 
indeed they are counted in the annual 
census. You may always enumerate 
in any community those who cry, 
‘“‘Lord, Lord’’; but who shall esti- 
mate in numbers the great host of 
those who do the will of the Father ? 
I am very sure that the increase in the 
number of Unitarian societies in the 
country is an indication of the deepen- 
ing and extension of this spirit: For, 
although these societies may differ 
widely theologically and ecclesiastic- 
ally, although they may not be bound 
by any common creed or profession, 
yet I suppose they do all cherish and 
faithfully inculcate the common faith 
at which I have hinted,—that the 
essential point of the teaching: of 
Christ was less a theory of the divine 
nature, of the divine operation in the 
universe, than itis a body of rules for 
righteous living. 

If conscience be the voice of God in 
our souls, I feel very sure, if I may 
judge your promptings by mine, that 
it does not exhort us to believe nine 
or thirty-nine or thirty-nine hundred 
articles. It exhorts us to do this be- 
cause it is right, and not to do that 
because it is wrong. 

A great many years ago, when my 
kindly friend, the successor of your 
old Dr. Hopkins, in his pulpit said to 
me, ‘‘ My friend, all that you need to 
make sure of heaven is a good dogma,’’ 
it seemed to me that he might as 
wisely have said, ‘‘ All that you need 
to save your soul is a correct pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘shibboleth.’’’ I 
should be very little interested in this 
Conference if it were designed to draw 
more distinctly. the lines or to build 
more firmly and strongly the walls of 
denominational difference. The other 
day Robert Collyer preached a Unita- 
rian sermon in a Congregational 
Orthodox community of upright, in- 
dustrious American men and women, 
in a community, so far as I know, 
where no Unitarian sermon was ever 
heard before, except one that I had 
myself the pleasure of reading,—a 
sermon of James Freeman Clarke’s. 
And while my friend Mr. Collyer was 
obliged to betake himself to the town 
hall to preach his sermon, I was in- 
vited into the pulpit of the Congrega- 
tional church to read mine. And the 
only explanation I can give is found 
in some old saying about a certain 
class of people rushing in ‘‘ where 
angels fear to tread.’’ I have never 
seen, however, what to my mind was 
a more truly Unitarian spectacle than 
the preaching of this sermon of Mr. 
Collyer’s. The hall was even more 
crowded than the one in which we 
are now assembled, if that were pos- 
sible. And in front of all, standing 
upon the seat of the pew to be seen of 
all men and directing the singing of 
the hymns that we sung from the 
Congregational hymn-book, stood the 
pastor of the Congregational church. 
It was not surprising that a day or 
two afterward one of his neighbors 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Collyer, this morn- 
ing we are all Unitarians.’’ And why 
not? They had not heard it said in 
that sermon, ‘‘ You must believe as I 
believe or be damned.’’ They had 
heard only that they must love mercy, 
do justly, walk humbly ; they must 
cast out of their lives evil passions and 


appetites, and fill them full to over- 
flowing with the beauty of holiness. 
The same qualities of human nature 
that make parties in politics make in 
religious thought sects, denomina- 
tions, creeds and churches. But as 
in politics wise men are apt to see that 
party spirit leads to excess, and is, 
therefore, to be restrained rather 
than exasperated, so in our religious 
development sectarian feeling always 
tends to bigotry, intolerance, hatred, 
to the fires of the Inquisition, to the 
desolation of the Thirty Years’ War, 
to the censures, the rebukes, the dis- 
ciplines, the excommunications of 
bishops and of synods and of all eccle- 
siastical authorities. But our duty, 
the duty of all good men and all good 
women, is something else than that. 
It is not tolerance. No human soul 
may tolerate another. Arcturus in 
the heavens does not tolerate Orion or 
the Pleiades. They all shine there by 
the same celesial light. Our duty is 
not to cultivate tolerance, but that 
spirit of universal love, of charity, of 
liberty, in politics, in society, in relig- 
ion, in practical charity. It is to hear, 
in the words of another, of our brother 
lately dead, whose name will be al- 
ways one of our precious possessions, 
—to hear in the words of Lowell, in 
‘‘Sir Launfal,’’ the words of the 
Master himself :— 
‘The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 


three, — 
Himself, his 


hungering neighbor and 
May this be the spirit of our Confer- 
ence as it is the spirit of the Unitarian 
communion ! 


re 


Reflections on Matthew Arnold’s 
Poetry. 


One lingers as gratefully, after the 
feverishness and frivolity of much 
modern verse, beside a poet who sur- 
veys life in a serious and earnest tem- 
per, as the mountain climber panting 
up the steep pitches of a rough forest 
path does beside the cold spring that 
pours a long-desired freshness over 
pebblesand spongy moss. As simply 
and directly as needful water fulfills 
the craving of the body does the pure, 
limpid stream of such poetry as Mat- 
thew Arnold’s satisfy the inward de- 
mands of the spirit, which, so often 
slighted, are also human and impera- 
tive. 

The spread of the passion for truth 
is one of the highest achievements of 
our age. Reality or death might be 
given as a watchword of the best 
modern minds, and with this spirit 
Arnold’s poetry is deeply in touch. 
Yet his handling of reality is remote 
indeed from that ordinary play of 
scientific hardness whose brilliancy, 
like that of an iridescent film, de- 
pends on its shallowness. A believer 
in the older humanism, in the gracious 
Hellenic ideal, Arnold stands for the 
perfecting of the inner life, the cen- 
tral reality to which the scientific 
attitude, with all its material and in- 
tellectual value, pays little attention. 

Work of this thoughtful character 
is always unlikely to please the many, 
who regard reality as synonymous 
with simplicity. Indeed, personal,sub- 
jective composition of a high order 
must lack wide popularity, since what 
Amiel or De Senancour could expect 
his neighbors’ shorter ropes to reach 
far down the well which he himself 
could not sound ina lifetime? And 
personal verse Arnold’s for the most 
part, is, in spite of an aim toward the 
classical and purely objective method 
implied in the preface to the poems of 
1853. A more exquisite form of 
irony is hard to conceive than that 
disengaged by a comparison of the 
expressed intentions of writers with 
their actual achievements,—Dante in 


his Convito, promising to unlock aj] 
knowledge, to feed man upon ‘‘ The 
Bread of Angels,’’ and producing g 
baseless fabric of medizeval and Aris. 
totelian metaphysics ; Milton aspiring 
to justify the ways of God to man. 
and creating a poem whose outworn 
theology is the one great plan in its 
imaginative greatness ; Wordsworth 
beginning with theories of the need 
of rustic simplicity of diction in poetry, 
and composing such masterpieces of 
cathedral-built language as 7inéery 
Abbey, or Laodameia. 

But though one may smile, after 
reading, for instance, Zhe Buried 
Life, Obermann Once More, or The 
Grande Chartreuse, to remember that 
Arnold holds the poet ‘‘ most fortu- 
nate, where he most entirely succeeds 
in effacing himself’’; yet the smile 
has no touch of regret. The efface- 
ment of sucha personality would have 
been a loss for which many studies in 
the classical vein, even as: fine as 
Balder, and Sohrab and Rustum. 
could not compensate. 

Arnold’s dominant characteristics, 
the note, as he himself would have 
said, of his poetry, are an intense 
sensibility to beauty in its noblest 
forms, especially the more abstract, 
moral and intellectual beauty; and a 
passionate ideality, unconquered, 
though bruised, by the inevitable 
hostility of the world. Suffering is 
of course implied, but he, perhaps, 
suffered more than many of his 
kind, for the lack of natural buoyancy 
of temperament, of the useful elastic- 
ity which carries most men with little 
effort of their own from dark musings 
into the light of common day, where 
they ply their daily tasks regardless 
of all but the moment. With Arnold 
the peace he so longs for comes only 
by difficult self-conquest. The light 
that lights him cannot fail, but in 
storms of grief and doubt his vision 
wavers and grows dim—yet, though 
not unfaltering, the struggle still is 
noble, and ends, not indeed with tri- 
umphant pzeans, difficult to a sensi- 
tive spirit in an age of disintegration, 
yet with words whose exalting shock 
rouses the reader like a trumpet blast. 

This battling of a man to whom 
righteousness, truth, peace, love and 
intellectual beauty are the life of life, 
against the inharmonious outward 
conditions of the modern world, is 
the subject-matter of a poetry whose 
power, not recognized perhaps by 
many, is intense where it is felt at all. 
Those who vividly realize the truth 
and beauty which man might fulfill 
and does not, returning often to ‘‘ this 
deep-sober’d heart,’’ will find healing 
sympathy and renewed strength to 
‘‘ work or wait.’’ 

Such consolations Arnold himself 
found in the Greek poets and Woras- 
worth, the chief springs of his poetic 
inspiration in so far as this was derived 
from other writers. Of the two qual- 
ities which enter almost invariably 
into his verse, moral depth, and the 
love of nature, the former, stimulated, 
no doubt by both the ancient and the 
modern teaching, is more nearly al- 
lied to the stern sense of inexorable 
and august doom worked out by the 
Greeks, especially the tragedians, 
than to the ‘‘ serious faith and inward 
glee’’ of Wordsworth’s cityless phi- 
losophy. Yet itis not a hard fatalism, 
but an awe-inspiring sense. of the 
divinity that shapes our ends, which 
says, 

‘‘ Even so we leave behind 

As, charter’d by some unknown powers, 

We stem across the sea of life by night, 

The joys which were not for our use de- 

signed, 

The friends to whom we had no natural 

right, 

The homes that were not destined to be 


ours,”’ 
(Human Life.) 


After all influences are taken into 
account, Arnold’s religious poetry (to 
use an old-fashioned name for a prod- 
uct strikingly new) remains essel- 
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tially unique. It is entirely modern 
in its freedom from traditional beliefs, 
and entirely characteristic in its free- 
dom from metaphysics and mysticism. 
‘Wisdom and goodness, they are 
God!’’ he cries, in the sonnet called 
The Divinity ; while that on /mmor- 
tality voices his thought on another 
great question : 


“and he who flagg’d not in the earthly 


strife, 

From strength to strength advancing— 
only he, 

His soul well-knit, and all his battles 
won 


Mounts, ‘and that hardly to eternal life.’’ 


The sonnets, Worldly Place, The 
Better Part, and Religious lsolation 
further declare ‘‘this simpler lore,’’ 
the faith of ethics, with a _ poetic 
accent’ befitting so sublime a theme ; 
while there are few of the poems 
which do not bear more or less 
directly on similar subjects. 

As for Atnold’s feeling for nature, 
this could not but be strengthened 
by dwelling amid such poetic memo- 
ries as haunt that charming lane 
which winds between Rydal Mount 
and Ambleside, where Skiddaw and 
Helvellyn, the Rotha and the Stock 
Ghyll Force, Grasmere and Winder- 
mere, with all the other glories of 
‘‘Wordsworthshire,’’ are delightful 
and not too distantrealities. Arnold, 
like his predecessor in this realm, was 
a worshiper of the mighty mother. 
The conception in Zhe Youth of 
Nature, and The Youth of Man, of 
nature as an objective consciousness, 
is thoroughly Wordsworthian. But 
the two poets work with such differ- 
ent scales of color that one seldom 
catches a common effect. 
cate, much-mingled tones of the 
younger, touched with a feeling as 
genuine, belong more to the artistic, 
less to the spontaneous, order of 
verse—a distinction, perhaps, more 
apparent than real, since the differ- 
ence at bottom consists only in the 
varying swiftness of the poetic im- 
pulse in dissimilar minds. Yet in the 
results the difference is too plain to be 
ignored. Compare anything of Ar- 
nold’s with the fresh directness of 
such a piece as ‘‘ My Heart Leaps 
Up,’’—and the chasm between his 
manner and that of his master is ob- 
vious. More complex issues _ bur- 
dening a more impassioned heart 
sought expression in the modern man 
and retarded his voice. 

Was it not this very complexity and 
unrelenting pressure of the life of to- 
day which drove him to the contem- 
plation of the distinctive aspects of 
unity and simplicity in nature? The 
vast depths of sky and sea—the 
‘‘plainness and clearness without 
shadow of stain’’ of the mighty 
heavens, the ‘‘ width of the waters, 
the hush of the gray expanse,’’ the 
mountains, whose solemn peaks are 
known ‘‘ but to the stars and the cold 
lunar beams ;’’ such themes, potent 
to calm and to fortify, Arnold touches 
to a new and heart-thrilling music. 
The magic of the sea inspired a strain 
of unique charm in 7he /Veckan and 
The Forsaken Merman. ‘The 771s- 
tram and Jseult, clear and pure in out- 
line as a cunning bas-relief, or an 
overture of Gluck, yet wins a certain 


shadowy, haunting charm from the 


ceaseless throb of the ‘‘ unquiet, 


bright Atlantic plain,’’ the ‘‘ grey At- 
lantic sea,’’ which beats dimly through 
the human passion of the poem till this 
seems to partake of the element’s eter- 
The simpler delights of 
earth, 
Arnold paints with a loving hand, 
bringing out such delicate, fugitive 


nal stress. 


the warm ‘‘ green-muffled ”’ 


detail as 


’ . . Spring-days 


With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling 


fern, 


And bluebells trembling by the forest 


ways.”’ 
( Zhyrsts.) 


The deli-, 


“The mowers, who, as the tiny swell 


Of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scvthe to see us 


pam: Ibid.) 


The subject of descriptive power is 


closely involved with that of poetic 


method. Arnold’s is based on the 
Greek system, which made construc- 
tion the fundamental idea of com- 
position, regarding details only as 
subordinate parts of an organized 
whole, contrary to the modern ten- 
dency to find a sufficient vazson d’étre 
for a work in its particular and de- 
tached felicities. ‘‘What distinguishes 
the artist from the mere amateur,’’ 
says Goethe, ‘‘is Architectonicé in the 
highest sense; that power of execu- 
tion which creates, forms, and consti- 
tutes ; not the profoundness of single 
thoughts, not the richness of imagery, 
not the abundance of illustration.’’ 
(Preface to Poems.) It is this large- 
ness of grasp, this scorn of the com- 
moner dallying muse, who lives only 
for the dainty trick of the moment, 
which causes Arnold’s work to be 
characterized as cold classicism by 
certain critics. With the larger aim 
goes also the temperance in style of 
the Greeks, the ascésis of which Mr. 
Pater has until lately been not only 
prophet but practicer. To what 
poetic triumphs this clearness of 
direction, this purposeful self-contrel 
constituting the morality of. style, 
may lead, is seen in, for example, 
ln Utrumque FParatus, an exquisite 
embodiment of difficult abstract 
thought; in the tender melancholy 
of Dover Beach, and in the varying 


music of A Summer Night, The 
future, Philomela. To Marguerite, 


Continued and Westminster Abbey. 
The perfect cadence of these and 
others lingers long in the ear, more 
than atoning for certain roughnesses 
in some of the poems. For when 
Arnold’s subject is entirely within 
his proper range, substance and ex- 
pression are fused; at the approaches 


music swells, and carries it onward 
like a tidal wave. 

It is a great advantage of the poetry 
whose beauty is thus structural and 
a direct outgrowth of moral values, 
that long familiarity with 
multiplies and heightens its charms. 
To those who are touched by the 
noble sadness of a mind battling 
through life against sordid common- 
ness, and, amid the problems of a 
threatening age, sustained by a faith 
too pure to fasten at once upon men 
in that wide fellowship of high sym- 
pathies, so dear a consolation to the 
religious nature—to such those poem- 
less later years, and the pathetic 
death before time could be spared for 
the longed-for creative work, must be 
a matter of deep regret. The solemn 
beauty of the Westminster Abbey, 
an elegy which should become dear as 
Lycidas to lovers of poetry, shows 
what treasures might have been ours 
but for the blind Fury of the shears. 


** But hush ! this mournful strain 
Which would of death complain, 
The oracle forbade, not ill-inspired.— 
That Pair, whose head did plan, whose 
hands did forge 
The Temple in the pure Parnassian 
gorge, 


quired. 
** Seven days,’’ the God replied, 


meed !’ 
they died. 

preme indeed. 

‘* And truly he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 

found, 

high, 

die, 


Why should he pray to range 


change, 


or 


| And all the tedious tossing to and fro? ”’ 


of the vital thought the resistless 


it only 


Finished their work, and then a meed re- 


Live happy, then expect your perfect 
1»? 
Quiet in sleep, the seventh night, 


Death, death was judged the boon su- 


And served men nobly, and acceptance 
And borne to light and right his witness 
What could he better ask than then to } 

And wait the issue, sleeping underground ? 


Down the long age of truth that ripens slow; 
And break his heart with all the baffling 
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LOVELY WINTER FLOWERS 


For only 30 cents we will send by mail, postpaid, the following 10 elegant Bulbs which may be potted at 
for winter blooming in your window, or planted in the garden for early Spring blooming: 
1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented blossoms. 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 
1 Bulb Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Freesia, very f ant, large white and yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Duc Van Thol, beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 
1 Bulb Allium Neap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer. 
1 Bulb Giant Snowdrop, great, drooping, waxy-white flowers of unsurpassed beauty. 
1 Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty. 
1 Bulb Spanish Iris, a lovely flower of various colors and a profuse bloomer. 
a 1 —_ yn 4 the wy long sprays of large, light-blue flowers with white center. 
oO } s § ‘ i ; 
of THE MAYFLOWER with two clegant large colored plates, All tho avove for oaly 90 canta ce npg copy 
10 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are grand bloomers either for the house or garden. We send them for 30 cents 


only tointroduce them. Get your neighbors to send with you and we will send4 of these collecti 
$1.00. Directions for culture sent with each lot. of ese collections for 


ALSO THE FOLLOWINC SPECIAL OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


12 Mixed Tulips, double or single................... 40c| 6 Giant Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed................ 15c 
Se I IE TID, cc cccccvcccsccscccccccccccecs Sic | & Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum....... 50c 
6 Mixed Myacinths, double or single.............. 50c | & Fine named Cacti, different sorts................ 50c 

6 Pompon Hyacinths, mixed, elegant............. Sic | 4 New Perpetual Blooming Plants, fine winter bloomers, 50c 
25 Fine Mixed Orocus, all colors.................... 20c' & Lovely Everblooming Roses, 5 sorts........... 506 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1892 A superb work of Art, large and {llustrated, with colored 

Gore will be sent to any one on receipt of & cents. We 
offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores of rare new Bulbs 
and Piants for fall planting and winter blooming, also choice Shrubs and Fruits. Itis the most beautiful and 
complete Catalogue of the kind everissued. We want agents in every town to take subscribers for our beau- 


tiful Monthly Horticultural Pr TOHN THE MAYFLOWER, 50 cents per year. Liberal premiums. 


Sample copy free. Address LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Lauber CY and Lite. 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on the applications of scientific 
truth to morals and religion. Some of the titles of the separate lectures are: 
Life and Death, what they are; Sinning against the Holy Spirit; A Sound Mind 
ina Sound Body; The True Life; The Doing Creed; A Substitute for Ortho- 
doxy; Character; The Religion of the Future. 


Buffalo Express :—One must go far before finding more incentive to break loose from the 
habit most of us have of letting other people do our thinking for us, than thereis in LIBERTY AND 
Lirg. Its author is earnest, honest and interesting. 


Albany Argus :—The style is clear and forcible, and the author shows himself abreast of 
modern theught, 


Oberlin Review :—If there is any helpful inspiration to be given by one who denies the 
personality of God, and adores “‘the working force of the Universe,’ of which ‘‘ man is the factor,” in 
his stead, this book gives that inspiration. 


Baltimore American :—W hile there are very many poignant truths in this work, there 
are many views advanced which to the young, undeveloped mind, may prove dangerous. 


Saturday Herald :—Mr. Powell writes with power. He has a clear, strong style. He 
is a man of war, but as he says, he does not fight religion, only theology. 


Literary World :—Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious subjects. They are 
the work of a man of vigorous intellect who has studied the doctrine of evolution long and carefully, 
and has not found it necessary to abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are full of interest 
to the casual reader by reason of their fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to the seeker 
for religious and moral truth they offer many helps. 


Christian Register :—The title of this collection of discourses well expresses the ele- 
ments they reveal. They ring with liberty and are surging with life, Though the author has a deep 
philosophy, he is careful in his sermons not to sink into the depths of profundity, or,en the other hand, 
to preach over the heads of his hearers. His terse, direct, ringing sentences strike home. 


Second edition now ready. 
One volume, 208 12mo pages, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 
Paper edition, 50 cents postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, - - CHICAGO. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 
Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of five 
years, college-preparatory, and norma! courses. Also 
a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 
for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 
Audress, MISS I. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. _ 
Frederick B. Knapp, S.B.(M.I.T.) Principa 


FLOWER LOVERS. 


Send me your address for something new. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEF HUW 
se ees cb huncesal Gel MONEY. 
Buys a roved Oxford Singer 
pely dished, nds d . htandhea 

bones ete set of t “| 
free. Ea 


ts 
Gtrect Soom our Cater eters dealers 
t. Send for F8FE CATALOCTS. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. Monroe 
Eraser Mf’g Co., X 401 La Crosse, Wis. 


MARIAN MBEAD. 


| BLESSED BE DRUDOERY. 4 sermon 07 WO. Gam | 


H. R. VAN EPS, Peoria, Lil. 
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Boles from the ‘Fish. 
Meadville, Pa.—The annual meeting of 
the trustees of the Theological School was 
held on Saturday, September 24; present, 
Miss Huidekoper and Messrs. Bemis, 
Hempstead, Hosmer, Edgar Huidekoper, 
and Tyler. The meeting continued through 
the day. Inthe forenoon the Board of In- 
struction met with the Trustees. President 
Carey, chairman of the committee to-»whom 
the matter had been referred, reported a 
series of By-laws. These were separately 
considered and, with some iadilantions, 
were adopted for the government of the 
future action of the Board. One of the 
most important of these by-laws concerns 
the filling of vacancies in the Board. Here- 
after when such vacancy occurs, the Secre- 
tary of the Board is to hotify the President 
of the Alumni Association, inviting nomina- 
tions (in number double the number of such 
vacancies) from the association. Nomina- 
tions are also in order from any member of 
the Board. Such*nominations are to be 
sent to each member of the Board at least 
two weeks before the annual meeting, and 
the written ballots of absent members will 
be counted in the election. A motion of 
similar effect, so far as regards election by 
the full Board, was passed a year ago last 
June, to apply to the election of a year ago. 
Two of the three vacancies were filled at the 
recent meeting by the unanimous election 
of Rev. J. Ll. Jones and Miss Anna Huide- 
koper. Miss Huidekoper will continue in 
charge of the distribution of the Brookes 
Fund, in place of her father, the late Prof. 
Frederick Huidekoper. The Board passed 
appropriate resolutions in memory of this 
long-time friend and patron of the school, 
and of his brother, the late Alfred Huide- 
koper, for many years President of the 
Board. The salaries of Professor Freeman 
and Professor Chesley were each raised $200 
(making $1,600, exclusive of house-rent.) 
Rev. W. W. Fenn was elected for the com- 
ing five years as non-resident lecturer. 
Rev. Washington Gladden has been en- 
gaged so give ten lectures in late November 
or early December upon Social Science, on 
the Adin Ballou foundation, the generous 
is of Mrs. Heywood in memory of her 
ather. 
—The School opens with a new class of 
nine students, of whom two are women. 
Altogether the professors and students are 
looking forward toa good year of work. Mr. 
Hosmer remained over the Sunday and 
preached at the Meadville church, occupy- 
ing the pulpit with Mr. Volentine. 
—The committee (President Cary, Mr. 
Tyler and Mr. Hosmer ) to whom was re- 
ferred the overture from the liberal German 
churches forsome provision for educating 
their young men at the School, were unable 
to take any action at the meeting called on 
Friday, September 23, owing to the inability 
of the German representatives tu be pres- 
ent. The matter will now necessarily go 
over till another year. 


Michigan Conference.—We have received 
the following program of the Michigan 
Conference of Independent and Unitarian 
churches to be held with the Independent 
Cougregational church, Battle Creek, Mich., 
October I1, 12 and 13, 1892. Tuesday even- 
ing, Opening sermon by Rev. Reed Stuart, 
of Detroit; Wednesday, October 12, (1) 
9 A. M., Devotional Service; (2) Reports 
of Officers, and Discussion of State Work: 
kh wa Paper —- ‘‘ The Outer and Inner 
Court of Religion,’’ by Rev. G.W. Buckley, 
Sturgis ;3 P. M., Paper— ‘‘ Evil,’’ by Mrs. 
Sarah A. King, Grand Rapids; Discussion 
opened by Rev. A. G. Jennings, Toledo, 
Ohio; 7:30 P. M., Symposium — subject, 
‘*The Church and Social Reform.’’ (1) 
The Church and Temperance, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland ; (2) The Church and Woman’s 
Advancement, Rev. F. L. Hosmer; (3) 
The Church and Labor Reform, Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin; (4) The Church and Social 
Democracy, Rev. Mila F. Tupper. Thurs- 
day, 9:30 A. M., Devotional Service; 10:30 
A. M., Paper— ‘‘ The Bible as Literature and 
Revelation,’’ Rev. W. W. Fenn; Discus- 
sion led by Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, 
followed by Rev. J. T. Sunderland and 
others. 2p. M., Paper—‘‘ Humanity’s Fu- 
ture,’’ Rev. T. B. Forbush; Discussion led 
by Rev. H. T. Root; 3:30P M., Closing 
business ; 7:30 P. M., Closing Sermon by 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Chicago. 


Cleveland, 0.—After a month of very ac- 
ceptable service in Unity Church pulpit, 
which the congregation would gladly have 
prolonged, Mr. Francis A. Christie turns to 
the pursuits of the student and scholar in 
his chosen field. He will spend the winter 
either at Cambridge or in Germany. 

—The opening evening of the Unity Club 
brought together some eighty members at 
the banquet board. Prof. C. H. Benjamin, 
of the Case School of Applied Science, who 
is president of the Club forthe coming year, 
presided. Toasts were responded to, and the 
work of the year was discussed. Mr. Chris- 
tie was made an honorary member of the 
Club, sharing this tribute with Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead who was thus elected ten years ago. 
Mr. Hosmer was present at this opening 
meeting. Much interest is shown in the 


work of the coming year, which combines a 
study of the old English dramatists with al- 
ternate evenings given to the discussion of 
social and economic questions. 

—The funeral of Mrs. Nancy H. Willard 
(wife of Joseph W. Willard, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Unity Church, ) took 
place from the family residence on Monday 
afternoon, Sept. 26. Mr. Hosmer and Mr. 
Christie conducted the service, which was 
attended by avery large circle of friends. 
Mrs. Willard has been one of the most ac- 
tively interested members of Unity Church 
since its re-organization in 1878. She was a 
woman very much beloved by young and 
old, and her life of threescore-years-and 
thirteen has its record in the grateful mem- 
ory of all who have known her. 
and trustful creed had constant confirmation 
in her deed. H. 


Boston.—At the September meeting of the 
Board offDirectors of the A. U. A., the 
‘*Centra® West’’ was the field specially 
considered, and the following appropria- 
tions were voted : 


COMGEMMOES, TWEETY CUTOR 00 ccccccs coc cccccccccccscees $ 500.00 
SEG Sic CEUUNUEE Diccciccecdedecesatdontes cocoss 100.00 
in. SUE. I hd Granedesedncesevubenscsanbbeecenbeouensectes 00.00 
Si) ees I... .cedpendipeneseueisinduenadeentaccbedons 1,600.00 
SR I nsaedinnsentivagessceninsesereseneentiieorseins 300.00 
Oy thn access ceccccennse césnnencoeess coccenovenasees 250.00 
Midland and Mt. Pleasant, Mich .................. 200.00 
I TN 4 wd cendtonshdcenennebdekecreenequebiccecees 300.00 
PIIIRA Tire titeey, seomunbebstnesbiaseuuiediitisnabainemnedeunte 200.00 
SINISE test cnn wnunenbodebessbonabedebnoenetl ete cecgeee 200.00 


Shelbyville, I11. 
SL TET Tc cnabedeedenccccstecoucadebivesdsdesute bce seees I ,000.00 


EE SEE» Ub EDcccecscaseccnadiernenodbetsiensbacnet ens 600.00 
II, Fe Bison ccccesccvcssccce concn cecpeccousasbanegen concen 125.00 
ET Sadi isicncchuaveccccenecocseisensbdocdstebteubiocsests 200.00 
Pe I ncagye- cbespccnchbectncsceddiensdcavinadeseentes 450.00 


Luverne, Minn 
Rev. Kristofer Jansen’s ET EE, SLES Oe 1,000.00 


Ae re cy A. ee 480.00 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota...............cccsceceeeeees 600.00 
PI, Fee BIO osccns co vcnninnpevnnnnenceseseseceds 500.00 


Winnipeg, Man. (Rev. Mr. Peterson) ......... 
Rev. Mr. Skaptason’s work. ‘( Manitoba)...... 200.00 
(additional, for press and types) 


iets aseces 200.00 
BPD Es Bbc ccccossescseccctoesssteseucecodsecsneneceenes 500.00 
RUPEE: SUES. acdcnvecescecccecucceuphppabeceties juebsaceases 200.00 
SG SEES cocesevictricoccccsedlsseseteuccessioveves ietece 200.00 
BOs TRIED, Gaevcccrsscusns vescuvees cdnesonteccsvestuecedveeore 100.00 
See CID, SOU csccsicctasassdecessucccensesceios 500.00 
BEET, UNEREEED ccccecvedeccsesecesnbcesocbeccenecee cocece 166.67 


Rev. T. B. Forbush, (salary as Western 
kf OE re Se 3,000.00 


—Rev. Arthur M. Knapp recommends a 
visit to Japan as a summer vacation trip for 
those ministers who can get away for three 
months. ~The cost of the voyage, as com- 
pared with atrip to Europe, is made up by 
the cheaper cost of living while in Japan, 
he says. 

—Rev. A. D. Mayo has just closed a very 
interesting course of evening sermons be- 
fore the Young Men’s Christian Union. 
His last subject was ‘‘ Washington.’’ 

—The October local conferences will be 
enriched with the summer European experi- 
ences of our ministers. 

—Rev. A. M. Knapp will speak to the 
Channing Conference October 11 in Fair- 
haven, Mass., about Unitarianism in Japan. 
—During October Rev. Messrs. Reynolds, 
De Normandie and Mayo will lead discus- 
sions before the ‘‘ Monday Club.”’ 

—Rev. A. P. Peabody will open the autumn 
Sunday services at King’s Chapel, preach- 
ing every Sunday in October. 

--The ‘‘ Ministers’ Institute ’’ will meet in 
Newton (suburb) October 17th, and con- 
tinues during most of the week. Matters 
to be discussed are ‘‘ Zoroaster and Jesus,”’ 
‘‘The Psalms,’’ ‘‘Are Acquired Qualities 
Inherited?’’ ‘Progress in Theology,”’ 
‘* Progressive Orthodoxy,’’ ‘‘The New Uni- 
tarianism,’’ ‘‘ European Socialism,’ ‘‘ Faith 
Within and Without the Soul,’’ ‘‘ Reports 
on Books.’’ 


La Porte, Ind.—‘‘ The Unity Circle,’’ of the 
Unitarian church, issues a very attractive 
circular containing a double program of 
study for the coming year. One part is oc- 
cupied by topics grouped together under the 
following heads : Social Science, Physical 
and Natural Science, Ethical Science, Polit- 
ical Science, Mental Science. The second 
part takes up the study of “ American His- 
tory,” (the second year of a three-years’ 
course). The topics cover the formation of 
our national government and its adminis- 
tration under the various parties down to 
the election of Lincoln. Attention is also 
given to the ‘‘ Industrial development of the 
United States.’’ 

—Rev. A. N. Somers announces the follow- 
ing list of subjects for lecture engagements, 
‘*at reasonable rates:’’ Fetichism in Amer- 
ica; Voodooism among the Southern Ne- 
groes ; Mythology of the American Indians; 
The Mountaineers of the Alleghanies; 
Tramps and Cadgers, The Philosophy of 
Vagabondism ; Negro Myths, and Legends, 
in the ‘‘Sunny South ’’; Possibilities of the 
Leisure Hour; The Extension of Culture: 
Methods; Moral and Criminal Epidemics ; 


American Archeology. Single lectures or 
courses from 4 to 12. 


Sioux City, Ia.—At the opening service, 
following the summer vacation, Miss Safford 
and Miss Gordon were greeted by a congre- 
gation that filled the house. Miss Safford, 
just from her summer in Europe, spoke 
from the text, ‘‘I came that they might 
have life,’’ paying her tribute to Whittier in 
thesermon. A local paper gives a column 
report of the services. The Unity Circle 
has issued its calendar for October ; meet- 
ings are held each Thursday afternoon and 
conversations are held upon various topics. 


Her simple | 


Several afternoons of the coming year will 
be given to the study of “ certain famous 
Philanthropists.’’ The Unity Club calendar 
for the year has been issued. The ‘‘ Poetry ’”’ 
section will continue the study of George 
Eliot’s writings (‘‘ Mill on the Floss’’ and 
‘‘ Middlemarch ’’); the ‘‘ History’’ section 
will give the year to ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Republic.’’ The plan includes a study of 
early discoveries and the social and political 
development of the different colonies. Work 
along all lines is taken up by the church, 
with promise of a profitable year. There 
were fifty persons in the Bible class last 
Sunday. 


Decorah, la.—A Religious Council, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, will be held at Decorah, 
Ia.,on Nov. 1-3. Several Chicago friends 
have promised to be present and take part 
in these meetings, besides others in the 
more immediate neighborhood. It is not 
yet possible to outline the program, but 
enough is known to satisfy one that an ex- 
cellent meeting will be realized. 


Arkansas City, Kans.— A new religious so- 
ciety has been recently organized under the 
name of ‘‘All Souls Unitarian Parish.’’ 
The movement has been begun by Rev. 
C. H. Rogers, recently of the Universalist 
fellowship. A Sunday-school has been 
gathered, and interest in the movement has 
steadily increased. 


Chicago.—The society for Ethical Culture 
began its lecture season at the Grand opera- 
house on October 2. M. M. Mangasarian, 
after an absence of several months, resumed 
the platform and spoke on ‘“‘Is the World 
Growing Better.’’ 


Stoughton, Wis.—Mrs. O. R. Washburn, at 
one time a student at Meadville, has ac- 
cepted a call from the Universalist parish at 
Stoughton, Wis. 
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(Tasteless— Effectual. ) 


‘For Sick- Headache, 
‘Impaired Digestion, 
‘Liver Disorders and 
‘Female Ailments. 


‘Renowned all over the World. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating- 


} Ask for Beecham’s and take no_others. 
)Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
) druggists and dealers. Price 26 cents a 
ybox. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity. 


A Study of the Gospels. and of the History of the 
Gospel Canon during the Second Century ; together 
with a consideration of the Results of Modern Criti- 
cism. By ORELLO CONE, D.D. 8 vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


SECOND EDITION, 

“ A strong book and well worth the reading of any one 
who knows or does not know the recent results of the 
higher criticism.’’— The Christian Union. 

“ Dr. Cone is brave and strong enough to keep square 
to the front in his treatment, and has produced a work 
which the Christian clergy will find it very much to their 
advantage to read carefully.’’— Boston Herald. 

“ A book of rare strength and poise. . . . Places its 
author in the front rank of American biblical scholars.” 
—The Unitanan. 

“The work is not excelled in attractiveness by any 
that has been written on the sujbect.”—Prvf. C. IL Toy* 
of Harvard University. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by acarefuil application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wel! fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—*''Civil 
Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homcopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 
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TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powel) 
Savage and Simmons are the writers. All mailed 
for 10 centse 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 8St., Chicago. 


JNITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forii: 

the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
nitarian Church. Ali mailed for 25 cents. 

NITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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Health has its weight. We 
cannot go far above or below 
our healthy weight without | 
disturbing health, We can- | 
not keep health and lose our 
weight. | 

It is fat that comes and 
goes. Too much is burden- 
some; too little is dangerous, 

Health requires enough 
fat for daily use and a little 
more for reserve and com- 
fort. That keeps us plump. 
The result is beauty—the 
beauty of health. 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING shows the importance 
of keeping your healthy 
weight. We send it free. 


Scott & Bowns, Chenmtists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 3 
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TWO IMPORTANT 


Columbus Books. 


Christopher Columbus. 


And How He Received and Imparted the 

Spirit of Discovery. By JUSTIN WINSOR, 

editor of ‘‘ The Narrative and Critical His- 

tory of America.’’ With portraits and 

maps. Fourth Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 

‘‘Dr. Winsor’s work embodies the latest and most 
authoritative conclusions on the subject which the 


best European and American research and scholar- 
ship have reached. ’—Dr. W. F. POOLE. 


** The Columbus book of this Columbian year.’’—Dr. 
. Max Hark, Chancellor of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua, 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America 
and the Spanish Conquest. By JOHN 
FISKE. Witha steel portraitof Mr. Fiske, 
many maps, fac-similes, ete. Seventh 
Thousand, 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 


$4.00. 


‘*The book is not at all confined to an account of the 
work of Columbus and his successors, although that 
account is, no doubt, the most interesting, and will 
be the most popular part ofit. The work is full of 
valuable information, much of which is fresh, and al! 
of which is freshly expressed, upon a theme of sur- 
passing charm and importance.’’—New York Times. 


‘In wealth of maps, diagrams, explanatory notes, 
references to authorities, thorough literary equip- 
ment and charm of style, this book is worthy of the 
author’s great fame.’’— 7he Critic, New York. 


Q|HER HISTORICAL BOOKS by MR. FISKE. 


The American Revolution. 


With Plans of Battles, and new Steel Por- 
trait of Washington. /72/th Edition. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 


With a colored map. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The War of Independence. 


In Riverside Library for Young People. 
Maps. fifth Edition. 75 cents. 


The Beginnings of New England. 
Siath Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Tenth Edition. 


*,.* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


First Steps 


Philosophy 


By WILLIAISI MACKINTIRE SALTER, 
Author of “Ethical Religion.” 


Sent, postpaid, on 


This little book aims to answer in a thorough- 
going and scientific way two fundamental inquiries, 
What is Matter? and What is Duty? Clear notions 
on these points constitute, in the author’s judgment, 
indispensable preliminary steps to any sound think- 
ing in philosophy. What degree of success he at- 
tains his readevs and critics must judge. He avoids 
technical language and puts his thoughts in simple 
and popular form. The book is not so much for 
philosophers as for ordinary men and women who 


are feeling their way to an intelligible and satisfac- 
tory view of the world. 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


October 26, 1892 
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She BHame. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—He treats doubt best who tries to see 


least ill. 

Mon.—Only the event will teach us in its 
hour. 

Tues. —The poor require culture as much as 
the rich. 


Wed.—-But our own acts, for good or ill, are 
mightier powers. 

Thurs.—They who await no gifts from 
chance, have conquered fate. 

Fri.—Goethe puts the standard, once for 
all, inside every man, instead of 
outside him. 

Sat.—The energy of life may be kept on 
after the grave, but not begun. 

—M. Arnold. . 


Mother’s Little Lad. 


Never far from mother’s side— 
Helping set the table ; 
Drying dishes is his pride, 
Anything he’s able. 
Trilling a soft melody 
To baby, is his fad ; 
Runs on errands readily— 
My helpful little lad ! 


Picture books are his delight, 
He wauts to learn to read ; 
Dearly loves to fly a kite 
Along a flowery mead. 
Overmuch inclined to thought, 
He’s strongly like his dad ; 
Mystic mind with wonder fraught,— 
Reflective little lad ! 


Questions wise, of grave import, 
He asks and asks again ; 

Cables, motors, are his forte, 
Engines and a train. 

Quaintly clinging are his ways, 
Sometimes they make me sad, 

Fearful lest I ne’er should raise 
My darling little lad ! 


Neither beautiful, nor strong, 
Just loving, tender, true ; 
Lips that quiver at a wrong, 
Eyes of heaven’s own hue ; 
Truthful, kind, with impulse good, 
Though sometimes cross and bad, 
Deeply o’er his faults doth brood— 
A contrite little lad ! 


Timid, sensitive of nerve, 
Gentle as quiet rill,-- 
Has not half the dash and nerve 
That mark his brother Phil. 
None would ever notice him, 
And say—to make him glad-- 
‘“ Whose boy’s that ?’”’ but this, with vim, 
‘‘He’s mother's little lad!’’ 


MAY R. HAYMES. 


For the Baby. 


A little girl, who perhaps had 
starved and drudged for a dozen years, 
went into the store of a florist and the 
timid, pathetic eyes, which were the 
sole beauty of her pinched, unhealthy 
face, eagerly watched a clerk who 
was busily building a huge basket 
of roses. 

The clerk, being busy, gave the 
girl a sharp look and said, ‘‘ Well?’’ 

‘‘T want some roses,’’ said the girl, 
shyly, and in a low voice. 

‘“ How many ?”’ 

‘Can I get two white ones and-a 
yellow one and some green leaves for 
that ?’’ and she held out three dimes. 

‘Yes,’’ replied the clerk, shortly, 
and he picked up three roses and pro- 
ceeded to arrange them. 

The little girl watched in silence 
until the little bouquet was almost fin- 
ished and then said, in an explana- 
tory, ‘‘ They’re for the baby.’’ 

‘“What does a baby want of 
flowers ?’’ exclaimed the clerk. 

‘‘She don’t want them. She’s dead 
you know.”’ 

Three more white roses went into 
the cluster, and, when they were 
given to the child she exclaimed, 
“Oh, how much is it?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing,’ said the clerk, and he 
Pushed the three little bits of silver 
back into the: hand which offered 
them, and plunged half his body into 
the ice-chest in search of something 
he did not want.—American Youth. 
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A Boston Dog Story. 


The stories about dogs on railroad 
trains call out another. His master, 
so Listener is informed by a cred- 
ible correspondent, habitually took 
the dog from one town to another. 
‘One day the dog heard his master say, 
“Shut that dog up; I am going from 


S to Boston to-day, and JI can't 
take him with me.’’ ‘The dog disap- 
peared. His owner took the train. 


No dog anywhere around ; but step- 
ping out at a way-station ex route he 
saw the dog peeping out of the bag- 
gage car door and watching him, 
evidently quite prepared te jump off, 
too, if his master did not get on 
board. The dog had got on the train 
first, and had popped into the bag- 
gage car and kept himself out of his 
master’s view. If there is any canine 
equivalent for the expression, ‘‘ /é’s 
a cold day when I get /eft,’’ the dog, 
no doubt, uttered it when his master 
resumed charge of him on the train.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A CHINESE mandarin, proud of 
appearing with a number of jewels on 
every part of his robe, was thus 
accosted : 

‘Sir, I thank you for your jewels.’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ said the 
mandarin ; ‘‘for I have not given you 
any jewels.’’ 

‘No; but you have let me look at 
them, and that is as much as you can 
do yourself. Sothere is no difference 
between us, except that you have the 
trouble of putting them on, and I 
have not.’’— Selected. 


AN Oriental potentate once bade his 
prime minister compose for him a 
motto that would answer both for sea- 
sons of prosperity and adversity. 
Here is the sentence which the minis- 
ter had engraved upon the monarch’s 
signet ring :—‘‘ This too shall soon 
pass away.’’ 


The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 
—jJohn Vance Cheney. 
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LONG LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efliciency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect heaith and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 
plaint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
life. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ” 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Massa, 
Cures others, willcureyou 


ONE DOLLAR | 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
at the employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid ‘Sta ie aie 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold - - - 1435 
‘‘ A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.”—Ziizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype ot 
yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead, we will make you 
one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS absolutely free of 


eerie This offer is made to introduce our artistic portraits in your 
vicinity, Put your name and address back of photo., and send same to Tanquerey Portrait 


Society, 74% DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


aper pu 


References: Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge, all news- 
lishers, Banks, and Express Companies of New York and Brooklyn. | 


’ S.— We will 


orfeit $100 to anyone sending us photo, and not receiving crayon picture Free as per this offer. 


FREE. 


LET 

Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of information on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cashin advance,sell 
on instalments, give 
—{ thaneeen value for 

he money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
atonce to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO., 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 
» P.O. Box TOT]. 
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Phe Sunday-Schoal. 


History of the Religion of Israel. 


Fourth Lesson. 


Why is Samuel, the last of the so-called 
Judges, the most interesting of all? What 
has he done for the cause of Jahveh? (See 
W. C. Gannett’s ‘‘Growth of the Hebrew 
Religion,’’ p. 6 and 7.) 

By which lovely legends has his youth 
been illustrated? (1 Sam. 1 to2: 26and 3). 
Can we rely on their historictruth? (B. f. L., 
I. p. 442-445.) 

What was the purpose of the Nazarites, 
and how to explain their crude external 
appearance? What was the difference be- 
tween them and the schools of the 
prophets? (B.f. L. 454-457.) In which way 
did Samuel show his religious zeal? (1 Sam. 
15:2, 3. Kmnappert, p. 59, 63-69. B. f. L., 
I. p. 451, 452.) 

Can we see any connection between this 
zeal and the wish of the people for a king? 
(B. f. L., 457, 458; 473, 474.) Do you know 
the fable of Jotham in Judges 9? 

What was, according to the books of Sam- 
uel, the reason owing to which Saul lost 
the friendship and protection of the old 
prophet? Why, although Saul here seems 
to merit Samuel’s classic lecture (1 Sam. 
15:22), are we compelled to feel sympathy 
for this man driven to insanity by hierarch- 
ical implacability? (1 Sam. 10: 21-23, 26, 
a7: 13:5 to 13; 16:14 to 23. 2Sam.1: 
19 to 27. B. f. L., I. p. 500, 501.) | 

Is the author of the books of Samuel im- 
partial in his communication and judgment? 
B. f. L., 490 to 492. 

In what respect does David resemble 
Saul. In which quality does he surpass him ? 
David was first of all an hero in an age ot 
continuous warfare. (1 Sam. 18:6, 7; 2 
Sam.8:1to14.) Do you know passages 
in the books of Samuel which remind us ot 
the heroes of Homer? (2 Sam. 2:12 to 28 ; 
2 Sam. 3:21 to 39.) 

David’s cruelty was horrible (2 Sam. 12: 


WHERE THEY ARE. 


25 Cents a Year foran Il 
lustrated Agricultnra! Pa* 
per, giving information of 


all U. S. Gov't. Lands. also 


giving descriptions of every State and ‘Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Cents. Address 

THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, [All, 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
eee ye ee and strung on blue silk ribbon, 
sent freetoany one sending 10 cents for 
sample copy of The FRE E St. Louis penne. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St. St. Louis, Ma 


29 to 31). His sensual passions knew no 
limits (Bathsheba and the murder of Uriah. 
B. f. l., II. p. 37). And his religion? (See 
I Sam. 26:19; 2Sam. 21:1 to 14. But, 
also, 2 Sam. 6:13 to 22—where his identifi- 
cation of the ark with Jahveh himself can 
not darken the admirable simplicity, with 
which he professed his reverence for what 
was holy to him,—and above all, 2 Sam. 12: 
1 to 7 and 13.) 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


Read with them the legends of Samuel’s 
youth, 1 Sam. I to 2-26; 3:1 to 18. Early 
piety, like that of every age, consists in 
answering, when God calls us, ‘‘ Thy servant 
heareth.’’ Then even bad society, like that 
of the sons of Eli, will not corrupt us. 

Happily God’s voice will tell us in our 
days better things than according to 1 Sam. 
15 :1to 3 and Io, 11, Samuel understood in 
his age. 

According to the wish of the people Saul 
had been elected king, although a warning 
against royalty in general was given in 
Jotham’s fable. (Judges 9.) What is a fable? 
Is it the same as a parable? 

What do you find to admire in Saul’s 
character? His humility (1 Sam. 10:21 to 
23). His heroism and magnaminity (1 Sam. 
Ir:1 to 13). Hear how even David at 
Saul’s death lamented him. 2 Sam. 1: 
Ig to 27. ; 

Why was he so changed afterwards? So 
cowardly of hiding himself behind his people 
to cover his guilt (1 Sam. 15 : 24); so jealous 
of David (1 Sam. 18 :6 to 11); so easily for- 
saking his better impressions (1 Sam. 22: 
I to 22); so superstitious (1 Sam. 28:7 to 
14), and at last without his usual courage 
(1 Sam. 31:1to6)? Because he believed in 
Samuel asa prophet of Jahveh, and there- 
fore felt himself rebuked by his God, as 
soon as Samuel had rejected him. Every 
one loses his good humor, his noble char- 
acter, his better impulses, his inner peace, 
when his bad conscience vexes him, and 
he feels himself no longer guided and pro- 
tected by God. 
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UNITY. 


October 6, 1892 


Publisher's Bates. 


The last number of Zhe Dial con- 
tains the following appreciative re- 
view of Mr. Salter’s new book, which 
will be mailed from this office to any 
address on receipt of one dollar: 


Works on philosophy are com- 
monly very difficult reading for one 
unversed in metaphysical terminol- 
ogy ; even those claiming to be ele- 
mentary are generally weighted down 
with words and phrases and allusions 
to schools of thought to a degree that 
implies considerable knowledge of the 
past history of philosophical inquiry. 
A happy exception to this rule is pre- 
sented by William M. Salter’s ‘‘ First 
Steps in Philosophy’’ (C. H. Kerr 
& Co.). Every system of philosophy, 
from the days of the old Greeks to 
our own, starts from the same funda- 
mental questions ; all have the same 


aim—to offer a consistent theory of 


the universe,—yet none, whether the- 
istic, monistic, or materialistic, can 
make any advance without first declar- 
ing its attitude concerning these ele- 
mentary ideas. Mr. Salter’s little 
book takes two of these fundamental 
conceptions—namely, Matter 


by these familiar words. 
is entirely scientific and thorough, 


yet so simple as to language and 
illustration, that the word ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy’’ seems robbed of the abstruse- 


ness with which it is commonly as- 
sociated. Admirable, also, 1s 


which 


nious development of all the faculties, 


and that wherever man is there the 


ends of man shall be accomplished. 
Readers of the ‘‘ First Steps ’”’ 


theory of the universe. 


nary work is sufficient evidence. 


Palse Economy 


Is practiced by people who buy inferior 
articles of food because cheaper than stand- 
Infants are entitled to the 
It is a fact that the 
Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 


ard goods. 
best food obtainable. 


and druggist keep it. 


THE SOUTH BY DAYLIGHT. 


A Special Half-Rate Excursion via the 
Illinois Central, Oct. 25th. 


The Illinois Central will run on the above 
date from points on its lines in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, a Special Excursion south for 
land seekers and others, around a loop of 
unsurpassed territory, viz.: from Northern 
starting points south via Memphis and 
Vicksburg to New Orleans, and return north 
via Jackson, Miss., and Jackson, Tenn. ; 
the trip from Memphis to New Orleans to 
be made over the L., N.-O. & T. Ry. en- 
tirely by daylight, with several stops en 
route, during which excursionists will be 
received with true southern hospitality and 
special facilities offered for investigating 
that region. Through tourist sleeping cars 
will run to New Orleans, running from 
Dubuque, through Illinois via Freeport, 
Mendota, La Salle, Bloomington and Cen- 
tralia; excursionists via Chicago or other 
points not otherwise connecting with these 
through sleeping cars, to take them at Cen- 
tralia, at 8:55 p. m., Oct. 25th. One fare for 
the round trip; but 75 cts. per day for a 
double berth in the sleeping car. For 
reservations, inclose $3.75, covering the 
trip to New Orleans, and address Mr. J. F. 
Agent, I. C. 
For an illustrated 
circular, giving full particulars, and for 
specific rates to points south on Oct. 25th, 
appry to vour home ticket agent, or address, 


MERRY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. 
R. R., Manchester, Ia. 


B. Bowks, Gen’l Nor. Pass. Agent, I. C. 
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and 
Duty,—and attempts to arrive at 


some clear notion of what we mean 
The method 


the 
justice which Mr. Salter does to the 
theories of others ; the frankness with 
he discusses the difficulties 
presented by his own views; the 
courage with which he looks forward 
to a humanity perfected through a 
recognition that duty means a harmo- 


will 
not shrink from following Mr. Salter 
in that further walk which he prom- 
ises, leading to philosophy proper and 
presenting the outlines of a consistent 
What name 
he will give it, he does not yet know. 
But that it will be the result of clear 
and original thinking, this prelimi- 


: 


Homeless! 


That’s the way your husband feels, 
when you're trying to clean house in 
the old-fashioned, hard-working, fussy 


You can 
pleasant whif 

Take Pearline to it. 

much work that house-cleaning is no 

trouble, either to the worker, or 

the looker-on. It’s sooner over, 
and it’s bétter done, 


e you are making it clean. 
That saves so 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 


/ Beware “ grocers will tell you, ** this 


ood as”’ or *“‘ the same as 


S as 
Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled ; 
if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 
send it back. 330 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Limely Books of Fact 
and Fiction. 


The Coming Climax In the Des- 


tinies of America. By Lester C. Hubbard. 480 
pages of startling facts and searching questions in 
American politics. Written before the Homestead 
and Idaho troubles, it predicts and accounts fof 
these and worse commotions, and points out the 
way to a peaceful solution. Cloth, $1.50 ; paper, 
50 cents. 
_ “ Inthe intense earnestness of the author, the book 
is somewhat pessimistic in tone, but it evidences 
a careful study of the problems that are vexing the 
nation to-day, and a spirit of loyalty to American 


liberty in its deepest and widest meaning.’’—Union 
Signal, 


An Ounce of Prevention to save 


America from Having a Government of the Few, 
by the Few, and for the Few. Considerations in 
favor of a succession tax and asystem of public 
manual training schools. By Augustus Jacobson. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


“A vigorous discussion. . « His purpose is 
sane and noble, and his ‘ Ounce of Prevention’ is 
worth many pounds of cure.’’—New York World. 


Lessons From the World of Matter 


and the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons by 
Rufus Leighton. 12mo, 430 pages, cloth. $1,25; 
paper, 5o cents. 


‘‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s 
unpublished sermons has been published in this city. 
It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which 
one draws inspirations, feeling indebted for every 
page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by 
turns from Theodore Parker’s sentences, just as from 
her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the 
brown face of good Mother Earth at times appears, 
making us bless beauty and utility in the same 
breath.’’—Chicago Tribune, 


Ingquirendo Island. By MHudor 


Genone. A clever story of love and adventure on 
a strange island, where the one sacred book is the 
Arithmetic. Paper, 353 pages, 50 cents. 


A stronger piece of fiction than Edward Bellamy’s 
‘ Looking Backward.’’— The Arena. 

An attack on revealed religion.—N. Y. 7imes. 

Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the es- 
sential truths of God’s universe.—Christian Register. 


- 


The Last Tenet: Imposed upon 
the KhanofTomathoz. By Hudor Genone, author 
of Inquirendo Island. Copiously illustrated with 
original drawings by Louis M. Glackens. 12mo, 
165 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


‘A delightful story, charmingly illustrated,’’— 
Boston Traveller. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals andreligion. By E. P. Powell. 12amo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
fullof interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical cita‘ion, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


Any book in this list can be obtained from leadin 
booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. Any reader of UNITY who would like to 
makea dusiness arrangement by which hecan obtain 
books - all publishers at wholesale prices ts invited to 
write for particulars. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by James VILA BLAKB, Single copy mafied 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 5.) 


cents. 

“A trul noble poem, rial at the last into 
passion of trust an worship that is mpd Pv 
a brent ¢ of mountain air.”—john W. im 

n . 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 
YEARS OF AGE, A $10 WATCH OR A 
TF YOU WANT ONE SEND TOUR NaMe 

AT ONCE TO STODDART & CO., 25 QUINCY STREBT, CHICAGO, 


BOOKS OF ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 


James Vila Blake’s Essays.— 


Cloth, 12mo, 216 pages, $1.00. 


The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made a 
contribution of lasting value to our literature, in a 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers. 
.. . . Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist 
a helper to the understanding and the sight of 
slewer mortals. He often touches to the quick, and 
reveals the spring of some of the most puzzling 8 
tions by his sure but gentle insight.—Chicago 77rib- 
une. 


St. Solifer, wtih Other Worthies 


and Unworthies. By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 
12m0, 179 pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Fourteen short stories and sketches of an unusua 
quality. . . . The papers are the recreation of a fine 
ly touched mind; we should suppose that any one 
who can appreciate their delicate qualities might be 
warranted in complimenting himself.—Lilerary 
World. 


There is a freshness about Mr. Blake’s writing, an 
unaffectedness and simplicity that reminds one 
strongly of Charles Lamb. Mr. Blake possesses a 
rich vein of poetry, his conceits are never unhappy 
nor his metaphors obscure. His style is correct, and 


with a special charm of its own, and he is never. 


wearisome or otherwise than interesting.—De/rott 
Sunday News. 


Legends from  Storyland.—By 


James Vila Blake. Cloth, square 16mo, 87 pages, 
illustrated, 50 cents. 


The style in which these legends are written is 
charming and adjusts itself with wonderful felicity 
tothe nature of the themes. But our pleasure was 
seriously diminished when we found that the author 
classes the miracles of the Old and New Testaments 
with other legends. . It is sad indeed when powers 
5 os an order are used etc.— The Living 

urch. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary E. 


Burt. With an introduction by Edward Everett 
Hale, D. D., LL.D. Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages, $1.00 


We cancordially recommend her little volume to 
not only individual readers, but to members of the 
Browning Clubs who are endeavoring to make a spe- 
cial study of the poet.— Boston Transcript. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of 


Denmark, as found in the works of Saxo Gram- 
maticus aud other writers of the Twelfth Century. 
By George P. Hansen. Square 18mo, 57 pages, pa- 
per, 25cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Outline Studies in James Russell 


Lowell: his Poetry and Prose. By Mrs. Susan B. 
Beals. Fifth edition, revised. Paper, square 18mo, 


32 pages, 10 cents. 

The little book both interested and astonished me. 
I had no notion that anybody would think what I 
had written worthy of so thorough and exact a study 
as this book bears witness to. The author is far 


more familiar with my works than I can pretend to 


be.—/. R&. Lowell. 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier : 
their poems.—By William C. Gannett and others. 
Paper, square 18mo, 32 pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies in George Eliot.—By Celia 


Parker Woolley. Paper, square 18mo, 10 pages, 10 


cents. 

Outline Studiés in the History of Ireland.—By 
Prof. William F. Allen. Paper, square 18mo, 8 
pages, 1o cents. 

Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 
—By Emma Endicott Marean. Paper, square 
18mo, Io pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of Art.—By Ellen 
D. Hale. Paper, square 18mo, 15 pages, 10 cents. 
Outline Studies in Religious History and 
Thought.—By John C. Learned. Paper, square 

18mo, II pages, 10 cents, 

Outline Studies of Holland.—Prepared by Edwin 
D. Mead. Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, 10 cents, 

Outline Studies in the History of the North- 
west.—By Frederick J. Turner. Paper, square 
18m0, I2 pages, ro cents. 

Outline Studies in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 
By the Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago. 
Paper, square 18mo, 8 pages, ro cents. 

Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for clubs and pri- 
vate reading. Compiled by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Paper, square 18mo, 23 pages, 10 cents. 

The Importance of the Intellectual Life.—By 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, square 18mo, 15 
pages, ro cents. 

The Masque of the Year.—A medley for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. Arranged by Lily A. Long. 
Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, 10 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


cts. mail 
t., Chicago. 
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Men and Things. 


WHO can tell what the ten great railroad 
systems of the United States are? The 

osmopolitan Magazine is going to describe 
them in successive numbers, beginning 
with October. . 


THE last thing in the way of a steamshj 
is a boat that will carry across Lake Michi. 
gan loaded freight cars, making daily trips 
between Michigan and Wisconsin in the 
service of the Toledo, Ann Arbor ang North- 
ern Michigan Railway. 


THE last triumphs of the Cambridge 
telescope maker, Alvin Clark, is a photo- 
graphic telescope for the observation station 
which Harvard University has established 
in Peru. It is to cost thirty thousand dol- 
lars and has a glass twenty-four inches in 
diameter. It is expected that the sensitive 
plate will report stars that the eye is unable 
to detect with the aid of the most powerful 
telescope. 


THE Imperial Russian Commissioner has 
asked for additional space in the Columbian 
Exposition for the fine arts of Russia. 
Those who will remember the surprises of 
the Russian Department at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia will be prepared 
for a delightful surprise in the coming Ex- 
position from that land of tyranny which 
seems to be productive of genius. Is it al- 
ways so? Must the human soul be com- 
pressed like steam in a cylinder before it 
becomes potent? 


“THE POETRY OF FIRE”’ isthe title of a 
handsomely illustrated brochure just pub- 
lished by the Michigan Stove Co., who are 
familiar to UNITY’sS readers through their 
advertisement of Garland stoves which ap- 
pears each fall. The preface of their 
pamphlet states that its purpose is not so 
much to advertise as to place before the 
reader a few selections from the poets of 
various periods onthe subject of fire. It 
will doubtless be an effective advertisement 
nevertheless, for it will be one that every 
reader will be likely to treasure. Send 
stamp to the Michigan Stove Co., Clinton 
and Harrison streets, Chicago, and see the 
brochure for yourself. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S EMERGENCY BUREAU, 


Under the auspices of the Columbian Association 
of Housekeepers, has removed to the U. S. Express 
building, 87 a st., room 415, hours from 9 
am.to4p.m. The object of the Bureau is to provide 
housekeepers and others with reliable help by the 
hour, day, or week. 

Mrs. LAVINIA HARGIS, Chairman. 


For a disordered Liver try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 


ee 

The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 

Inquirendo Island, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents, 


The Genius of Gatilee, paper. Retail 50 cents, 


net 25 cents. 
John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. Retail 50 
cents, net 25 cents. ; 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 
paper. Retail 50 cents, met 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


History of the Arguments for the Existen ¢ 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


tHEODORE PARKER, 


* A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual! estt 
mate of the character and services of Parker than 4 
detailed biographical analysis of the man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life 45 | 
involved in Parker’s career has come from any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom-.a note not sufficiently recognized, eve” 
in friendly judgments upon Parker — here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought. © 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one © 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishe * 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WITY SUNDAY CIROLE 


in hall or rior. and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymo2 6 to 
tracts Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, pote 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God = 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tue 
Seapone re Soreness with prayer and closing 

ac mphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respone 
ded—a complete little service book 
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